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This is the time of the year when everybody generates a warm feeling and a generous 
measure of Yuletide good cheer. The staff of the Federationist is happy to share in these seasonal 
manifestations and extends to all its readers heartiest Christmas greetings and best wishes for 
the New Year. 


The results of the election, now that we look back on them, tend to generate a warm 
feeling, too. But President George Meany points out in an editorial on Page 2 that “we cannot 
waste time in self-congratulation.” The job isn’t over, he warns. The great task of translating 
the decision of the people into legislative action has just begun. 


In all the lengthy discussion of the narrowness of President-elect Kennedy’s triumph little 
attention has been paid to the whos and hows and wheres that served to put him into office and 
to the elements that led a majority of the voters to favor a change in administration. These 
factors are analyzed on Page 3. 


In the states on November 8, liberal forces gained in some areas of government and lost 
in others, projecting a whole new series of problems which are discussed in an article beginning 
on Page 9. 


Well-fed Americans are used to feeling a little embarrassed that most of the world’s 
people live and die without ever having had a square meal. Many of us help from time to time 
to relieve the immediate pressure of hunger. Now the Food & Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations is trying to do something about the long-range problem with a five-year, world- 
wide Freedom from Hunger Campaign. An account of its approach begins on Page 12. 


Everybody who lives more than a relatively short distance from his place of work has 
experienced the anguish of getting there and back again while uncounted thousands of others 
were trying to do the same. The problems involved in the mass transportation of people into 
and out of central city areas every day are discussed on Page 16, with a faint ray of hope for 
improvement focused on the future. 


It’s seldom that a community twice loses the biggest element in its economy, its largest 
employer and the source of the greatest part of its income. That’s what happened to Herrin, 
Iil., and twice labor, management and other sectors of the populace joined to pull Herrin and 
its economy up by the bootstraps. The story of the town that wouldn’t be licked begins on 
Page 20. 


The full membership of the new 87th Congress which convenes on January 3 appears 
on Pages 23 and 24. 


Official Monthly Magazine of the American Federation of Labor 
and Congress of Industrial Organizations 


GEORGE MEANY, Editor 
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AN EDITORIAL 


‘Our Task Is Not Over, It Has Just Begun’ 


We in the labor movement can take modest pride in the outcome of the election 
despite the closeness of the vote. In particular, there is reason to believe that our pre- 
election registration campaign qualified many of the new voters whose influence was 
decisive in a number of crucial areas. 

But we cannot waste time in self-congratulation. Our task is not over; it has just 
begun. The decision of the people in 1960 must be translated into legislative action 
in 1961. 4 

We in the labor movement took sides in the campaign on the basis of a pro- 
gram—a program which the Democratic platform and the Democratic candidates 
generally adopted, but which the Republican platform and the Republican candi- 
dates generally rejected. 

That program was designed to end the economic stagnation our country has 
suffered for seven years; seven years in which our rate of economic growth was cut in 
half and our “normal” rate of unemployment doubled. We proposed to attack stag- 
nation by meeting the nation’s needs in such fields as housing, education, minimum 

e wages, medical care and area redevelopment. We warned that stagnation could 
become recession unless these measures were undertaken promptly. 

The shocking unemployment figures for October—withheld until after Election 
Day in a transparent political maneuver—justified our warning. They were even 
worse than we had predicted. 

This emphasizes the fact that our program was not devised for partisan polit- 
ical purposes, or as a campaign document. We meant it when we drew it up, and 
we mean it now. 

I am reasonably confident that this program will be favorably received by the 
new Congress. Much has been written about the probable role of the conservative 
coalition of Republicans and southern Democrats, which frustrated our efforts dur- 
ing the last two years. It is true that the coalition has been slightly strengthened on 
paper, but it will operate under entirely different circumstances. 

This time the President will be an opponent, not an ally of the obstructionists. 
This time the President will rally the nation for progress, not reaction. This time 
the President will be a man who has personally fought for wage-hour improvements, 
old-age medical care, area redevelopment, aid to education and public housing. 

But we, too, must do our part. As these and other issues again come before 
Congress, we must arouse ourselves and our fellow-members in their support. If we 
do, I feel sure the November victory will become a continuing.triumph, not just for 


the labor movement, but for all America. 
GY P. step 4 
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by Willard Shelton 





The combination of voters that chose John Fitz- 
gerald Kennedy 35th President of the United States 
bears a close resemblance to the combinations suc- 
cessfully knitted together by Franklin D. Roosevelt, 
though the razor-thin margin of the Kennedy victory 
seems superficially far from the overwhelming Roose- 
velt pluralities of 1932 and 1936. The elements of 
victory were fundamentally the same—a majority put 
together from a combination of traditionally Demo- 
cratic southern states and the urban areas of the 
North, the East and the Far West. The cities voted 
heavily for the candidate promising a change in 
direction in the national government, in the climate 
and tone of the executive leadership. 

The specific Kennedy program must await his mes- 
sages in office—his inaugural address, his first State 
of the Union message, his initial declarations on the 
Budget and the Economic Report in which it can be 
presumed he will ask revisions in defense, foreign 
operations and domestic economic policy that reflect 
his declared conviction that the nation must arise from 
a period of stagnation and complacency. 

Of one thing we may be sure: Kennedy as President 
will move with the assurance that he was elected to 
exercise the full powers of the office and to reactivate 
the vital areas of our national life. 


Nothing is less likely than that he would be 
cozened and deceived by the pious fraudulence of con- 
servative columnists and special-interest groups argu- 
ing, in the first pain of their election defeat, that he 
lacked a mandate because the popular vote was so 
close. Apparently they wanted him to concede that 
since he won by a plurality of less than one-half of 1 
percent of a recordbreaking 68 to 69 million votes, a 
mandate for no-change was awarded to the right wing 
of the Republican Party and its Dixiecrat allies. 


WILLARD SHELTON, managing editer of the AFL-CIO 


News, has covered presidential election campaigns since 1940. 
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The How and Why of 
Kennedy’s Victory 
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Under this doctrine, Abraham Lincoln would have 
been prevented from acting to save the Union from 
secession because in 1860 he won fewer than 1.9 mil- 
lion popular votes as against 2.8 million combined 
for a Democrat, a breakaway Democrat and a onetime 
Whig running on a fourth-party ticket. Woodrow 
Wilson should have abandoned, under this theory, the 
principles of his New Freedom because he got only a 
minority of the vote in 1912—just under 6.3 million 
as against the two Republicans, William Howard Taft 
and Theodore Roosevelt, who had 7.7 million between 
them. 


“1 run for President,” said Kennedy repeatedly in 
the campaign, “because it is the central office from 
which to influence events,” and he left no listenér in 
doubt of his belief that he would seek to v icld the 
levers of power, in directions he outlined, for the 
welfare and advance of the American people. He 
will not be just 50.15 percent President, if that is 
what the final majority of the two-party vote turns 
out to be, but the Chief Executive of all the people— 
sworn, just as 34 Presidents before him, to “faithfully 
execute the office’ and to the best of his ability to 
“preserve, protect and defend the Constitution.” “The 
margin is narrow,” he said in his first post-election 
press conference, “but the responsibility is clear.” 
There may be differences in tactics as Kennedy 
seeks to establish leadership because of the closeness 
of his triumph, but even this is doubtful. A new 
President in a time of international crisis—and cer- 
tainly Kennedy inherits great and immediate tasks— 
must bear himself with wisdom and conciliation as 
well as decisiveness, for he owes duties to those who 
preferred his opponent as well as to those who sup- 
ported him, and he must hope that they will sustain 
him in the dangers ahead. And the problem of Con- 
gress would remain—the problem created by the 
toughness and vitality of the Dixiecrat-conservative 
GOP coalition, particularly in the House—even if the 
popular margin had been a couple of million votes 
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larger. “Judge” Howard W. Smith, the archaic Vir- 
ginian who controls the critical House Rules Commit- 
tee in cooperation with Republican House Leader 
Charles A. Halleck of Indiana, said both before and 
after the election that he would not change his ways. 

The conservative coalition is slightly strengthened 
by the results of the congressional elections. The 
Republicans picked up 30 seats from the Democrats 
in the House and lost 8, for a net gain of 22. But 
the Democrats still have a majority of 261 to 176 
Republicans, and this is ample to give a chance for 
the Kennedy leadership to construct a new coalition 
for long-delayed domestic legislation. In the Senate 
the Democrats control, 64 to 36, despite the loss of 
two seats. 

The key to success here is vigorous and affirmative 
White House activity creating a climate of favorable 
public opinion and the wit to win middle-road south- 
ern Democrats and Republicans who need only en- 
couragement to vote for bills that embody humane 
concern for the general welfare and temperate eco- 
nomic liberalism. The battle may be fierce, it may 
break out on the first day of the new Congress two 
weeks before Kennedy is inaugurated, it may last 
throughout his Administration. 


it is still difficult to believe from the election 
returns that the mood of the people is opposed to 
federal school aid, opposed to assistance to depressed 
areas, opposed to a sounder system of unemployment 
insurance and a stronger, broader minimum wage 
law, opposed to health care for the aged tied to the 
social security system. 

When the official township-by-township and ward- 
by-ward election statistics are available, political pro- 
fessionals and university experts will dissect them in 
detail to discover who voted how, and if possible why. 
There will be sampling analyses to break down the 
vote by Protestants, Catholics and Jews, by age group 
and economic status, by race, national origin or coun- 
try of ancestors, by method of earning a living, by 
section of the country and by city-versus-rural resi- 
dence. Certain basic trends nevertheless were imme- 
diately apparent and they point to the elements that 
were coalesced into the Kennedy victory. 

It was a national victory, spreading from New 
England, the East and the South to the Midwest, the 
Border States, the trans-Mississippi farm states, the 
Rocky Mountains. Only on the Pacific Coast was 
Kennedy shut out, although Vice President Nixon and 
the Republicans scored heavily in the Plains States 
and the GOP presidential nominee picked up all but 
two of the Mountain States. 

Kennedy won big pluralities in the city and sub- 
urban areas of the populous industrial states that 
overmatched the normally Republican vote of the 
outstate areas of farms and small towns. James G. 
Patton, president of the National Farmers Union, says 
that Kennedy gained in the farms themselves though 
not in the small towns. Nixon’s victory in California 
was as thin as Kennedy’s in Illinois. 
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The democratic nominee waged an insistently 
liberal Democratic campaign, identifying himself with 
the Democratic Party as such and invoking repeatedly 
the spirit of the New Deal in pledging aid to the met- 
ropolitan areas in meeting their otherwise overwhelm- 
ing problems of urban blight, inadequate facilities and 
exhausted revenue sources. 


There are two factors of special importance here— 
the registration campaigns in the industrial states in 
which labor played a role and the profound, perhaps 
historic shift of a growing portion of the suburban 
vote to the Democrats. 


No one may be able to assign credit for millions of 
newly registered voters; many groups participated, 
including Democratic and Republican organizations, 
graduates of corporation or Chamber of Commerce 
political schools, citizenship organizations. Nixon's 
campaign manager, Robert Finch, listed labor regis- 
tration and political activity as one of three elements 
in the Kennedy victory. The head of the U.S. Cham- 
ber of Commerce Political Participation Program, 
Walter Petravage, mourned that business groups 
lacked the ardency that makes enough people do 
vital leg work in registration and election-day vot- 
ing campaigns. Kennedy won five of the Big Seven 
industrial states—New York, Pennsylvania, Illinois. 
Texas and Michigan—and lost only California and 
Ohio. Labor concentrated registration work also in 
New Jersey, Massachusetts, Maryland, Indiana, Mis- 
souri, Wisconsin, Connecticut and Minnesota; Ken- 
nedy carried six of them, losing only Indiana and 
Wisconsin, whereas President Eisenhower in 1956 
won all but Missouri. The same states this year gave 
Kennedy 221 Electoral ‘College votes, only 48 short 
of the 269 needed for a majority. 


The suburban vote has historically been over- 
whelmingly Republican, but Suburbia now appears to 
be a different kind of place. The suburbs have 
jumped 17 million in population in a decade while 
the cities, generally, have lost population, and _ the 
green spaces are no longer havens exclusively for 
upper-income families. Young professionals and 
technicians have moved in. As industry decentralizes 
and builds plants in outlying areas, workers follow 
their jobs and buy houses in mushrooming new 
communities. 

A compilation by the Washington Post (see table 
on Page 7) shows that in 14 metropolitan areas the 
Democratic vote climbed sensationally and that it 
jumped in the suburbs—an aggregate of 11 percent— 
as well as in the cities. Kennedy made dozens of 
campaign speeches in suburban areas, and he proved 
that in 1960, at least, a Democrat running on a liberal 
platform and making a direct intellectual appeal for 
liberal and independent-minded voters could shift 
great sections of the normally anticipated GOP vote. 

The Kennedy majority was dependent, also, on the 
South, where Senator Lyndon B. Johnson as his vice 
presidential running-mate played a major role in hold- 
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ing six states in addition to his own home state of 
Texas. From the old Confederacy, the 11 states that 
seceded in 1861, only Virginia, Florida and Tennes- 
see went to Nixon; Mississippi defied most of its 
nationally known Democratic leaders to reject both 
Kennedy and Nixon and vote for eight unpledged 
electors who presumably were prepared to walk into 
the dead-end street of casting their ballots for Senator 
Harry Byrd of Virginia. 


Kennedy himself deserves credit for a cold- 
biooded, nerveless warning to southern Democratic 
leaders who have frequently opposed the party’s na- 
tional candidates but still had prerogatives as Demo- 
crats in Congress. Among the effects was a statewide 
television speech by Senator James O. Eastland im- 
ploring his Mississippi voters to support the national 
Democratic ticket lest a Kennedy Administration vic- 
torious without the South deliberately read perennially 
rebellious southern congressmen out of the party and 
deprive them of the committee chairmanships and 
other attributes of seniority that hold back civil rights 
and welfare legislation. Johnson made a terrific bat- 
tle, and both he and Kennedy did it without silence in 
the South on civil rights. The presidential nominee, 
indeed, made declarations on the rights of men while 
flanked at Warm Springs, Ga., by a whole panoply of 
elected state officials, past and present. He made dec- 
larations on the Statehouse steps in Columbia, S. C., 
with ranking officials who had fought the civil rights 
plank at the Los Angeles convention. Johnson af- 
firmed in the South as in the North that the 
constitutional rights of all citizens would be upheld. 
There were 57 electoral votes at stake in Alabama, 
Arkansas, Georgia, Louisiana, North Carolina and 
South Carolina, and for weeks just before the election 
it looked as if half of them might slip away. 


Another major element in the Kennedy victory 
clearly was the pluralities given him by Negroes—in 
both southern and northern states. Republican Na- 
tional Committee Chairman Thruston B. Morton said 
grumpily after the election that all but 10 to 12 per- 
cent of the Negro vote had gone to the senator. A 
more objective estimate, from the expert director of 
elections research for the Governmental Affairs Insti- 
tute, Richard M. Scammon, is that the shift of Negro 
voters from Eisenhower in 1956 to Kennedy in 1960 
was “dramatic,” and at least in four states decisive. 


Scammon points out that Negro citizens had been 
wooed and won by Franklin D. Roosevelt from their 
traditional adherence to the party of Lincoln but that 
Eisenhower had made deep inroads in 1956. In 1960 
the Negro voter shifted back to the Democrats, and 
Scammon attributes it to “the dream of a new Roose- 
velt in the White House, tying together civil rights 
and economic fears.” Pittsburgh’s Ward 5 was 67.7 
percent for Stevenson in 1956 but 75.2 percent for 
Kennedy. Five Chicago Negro wards voted 62.5 
percent for Stevenson but 78.1 percent for Kennedy. 
In New Jersey, Michigan, Illinois and South Carolina, 
Negro Democratic votes “far exceeded the margin of 
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the Democratic victory” in the popular count and were 
a decisive clement in swinging each state’s electoral 
vote. 

Another analysis reveals that Kennedy’s victory 
in Texas can be attributed to Negro and Spanish- 
speaking citizens. 


In so far as can now be determined, young people 
and first voters tended to be pro-Kennedy; older citi- 
zens including those in the retirement-age bracket of 
65-75 years tended to cast ballots for Nixon. The 
latter group included many who benefit from social 
security and would benefit from enactment of a 
Forand-type program tying medical care in retirement 
to the social security system. It is also the group that 
began voting in presidential elections 40 years or more 
earlier, when Republican voting habits were easy to 
establish. 

Jewish city voters, tending to be liberal, stayed 
with the Democrats—but how much this arose from 
ethnic background and how much from city residence 
or labor interest is not yet decipherable. Among 
citizens of Polish extraction, who are both Catholic 
and normally Democratic, there may have been a 
slight drop-off; in the 4th Congressional District of 
Wisconsin, one of heavy Polish concentration, Rep- 
resentative Clement J. Zablocki (D) got a plurality 
many thousands higher than Kennedy’s, and Nixon in 
a campaign speech had made a special appeal by indi- 
cating support for Poland’s present frontier with Ger- 
many, which embodies a vast area formerly German. 
It was one of the few instances in the campaign when 
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foreign policy principles were perhaps placed on the 
line as a voting issue. 

The expected Farm Belt Revolt, the anticipated 
shift of rural states to the Democrats because of the 
agricultural policies of Secretary Ezra Taft Benson, 
never came off, although Kennedy’s share of the votes 
of actual dirt farmers climbed. From the Mississippi 
River westward to the Pacific, Kennedy carried only 
four states besides Texas, which is more southwestern 
than southern. Kansas, Nebraska, Iowa and _ the 
Dakotas were against him. He won Missouri and 
Minnesota, which in recent years have shown a strong 
tendency to vote liberal, and the southwestern states 
of New Mexico and Nevada. The Plains States and 
Mountain States otherwise went for Nixon, although 
the Rocky Mountain areas have at least a mixed tra- 
dition; the Northwest went solidly for Nixon. The 
border states, Kentucky, Tennessee and Oklahoma, 
were Nixon territory, although they are heavily agri- 
cultural. The farm state of Indiana, despite diversified 
industry in many small cities, voted heavily for the 
Republicans except in the race for governor, which 
was won by Matthew E. Welsh, a Democrat who took 
a strong position against the state’s so-called “right- 
to-work” law. 


What happened to the farm “revolt”? One factor 
may have been a widely-distributed if not necessarily 
permanent improvement of economic conditions on 
the farms. Soil bank payments from the federal gov- 
ernment began a couple of years ago, despite Benson’s 
doctrine that farmers should be free to go broke. 
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The corn-hog ratio, which is vital to many farmers, 
took a favorable turn. In addition, Kennedy seems 
to have been seriously damaged in the Midwest and 
the Border States by anti-Catholicism. 


Our republic has now broken the tradition that 
a Catholic American cannot be elected President, and 
the record of the years ahead can be expected to re- 
duce if not eliminate any honest doubts non-Catholics 
have about the capacity of a Roman Catholic com- 
municant to serve in any post in public life. Sheer 
bigotry may remain, but the force of this emotion 
too should be reduced. The issue nevertheless played 
a part in this election. 

A high-ranking Nixon campaign aide told reporters, 
about three weeks before the balloting, that he thought 
Kennedy would benefit rather than lose through the 
so-called “religious” issue. He was suggesting that 
Catholic Republicans in the populous states would shift 
heavily to Kennedy on religious grounds alone, and 
that through the “distorted lens” of the Electoral Col- 
lege this would inordinately influence the results. 

Things did not turn out that way, so far as can be 
determined. Catholics in the great cities generally 
tend to be Democratic, and there is no sign as yet 
that the Democratic pluralities in Catholic areas rose 
in a spectacular way. In Milwaukee, as mentioned 
before, Kennedy ran behind Zablocki in wards that 
are heavily Catholic; in New York City an almost 
solidly Catholic state assembly district went for Nixon. 

Anti-Catholicism, on the other hand, seems to have 
been a major factor in Indiana, Tennessee, Oklahoma, 
Nebraska and the Dakotas and in Oregon. In the 
South, generally speaking, the Democratic tradition 
tended to reduce the impact; in the Midwest, the 
Republican tradition made the situation different. 


The “religious” issue must be put in context. 
Kennedy undoubtedly picked up votes from Catholics 
who in recent years, under the McCarthy influence, 
had deserted their Democratic tradition in presidential 
elections although not in congressional races. He 
gained among Protestants and others who felt special 
comfort in voting for him because their ballots would 
help strike a blow against bigotry. The President- 
elect won with Protestant votes, as Monsignor Francis 
Lally, editor of The Pilot, Boston, observed after the 
election. The nation has come a long way since 
Alfred E. Smith was beaten in 1928, by no means en- 
tirely because of his Catholic faith. But in some areas 
Kennedy was hurt in 1960, and in the Electoral Col- 
lege as well as in the popular vote. Many impartial 
students believe that except for the fact that he was a 
Catholic his victory would have beef as substantial as 
President Eisenhower’s in 1952; an expert from the 
respected Survey Research Center of the University 
of Michigan, Dr. Warren Miller, believes it would 
have been comparable to Eisenhower’s 1956 triumph 
with nearly 58 per cent of the vote. 

Many elements may be plucked from the election 
returns. 
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The following table shows the shifting pattern of vot- 
ing in 14 major metropolitan areas in the last three 
presidential elections. Compiled by the Washington Post, 
it shows the percentage of Republican and Democratic 
votes in city and suburban areas. The 1952 and 1956 
figures are based on official election returns, the 1960 
figures on the basis of unofficial but nearly complete 
returns. Metro refers to the vote in the entire metro- 
politan area, city and suburbs. City refers to the vote 
in the city proper, exclusive of suburbs. Suburbs refers 
to the vote outside the central city. 
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Baltimore | | | | 
Metro .... 52.9 | 47.1 | 60.3 | 39.7 41.3 | 58.7 
Ciy ...... 43 1 7 1 Se 1 ae 36 64 
Suburbs ...] 62.5 37.5 | 67.4 | 32.6 50.3 | 49.7 
Boston | | 
Metro ....| 53.2 | 486 | 57.7 | 42.3 34.3 65.7 
City ......] 404 | 59.6 | 464 | 53.6 | 25 75 
Suburbs ...| 58.6 | 41.4 | 61.8 | 382 | 409 | 59.1 
Buffalo | | | 
Metro ....] 57 43 | 643 | 35.7 43.3 | 567 
City ......] 50.4 49.6 57.7 42.3 34.9 | 65.1 
Suburbs ...] 63.5 36.5 | 69.5 30.5 51.3 | 48.7 
Chicago | 
Metro ....| 51.9 48.1 | 58.6 41.4 43.3 | 56.7 
City ......| 45.6 54.4 51.3 | 48.7 36.3 63.7 
Suburbs ...| 63.2 36.8 69.1 | 30.9 58.9 41.1 
Cleveland | | | 
Metro ....| 50.9 49.1 | 54.2 | 45.8 40 60 
Cle cxcsosl SON 59.9 | 454 | 54.6 29.1 70.9 
Suburbs ...| 63.5 36.5 | 62.3 | 37.7 49.9 50.1 
Detroit | | 
Metro ....| 45.4 54.6 45.6 54.4 38 62 
So ae 60.5 38.2 | 61.8 34. — |b 6 
Suburbs ...| 54.4 45.6 53.5 | 46.5 48 52 
Los Angeles | | " 
Metro ....| 57 43 | 564 | 43.6 50.1 | 49.9 
Cll scisan) SS 47.9 | 509 | 49.1 46 54 
Suburbs ...| 60.5 39.5 | 59.9 | 40.1 59 4| 
Minn.-St. Paul | 
hetve | sos | 495 | 523 | 477 | 482 | 518 
Cities ....| 47.4 52.6 | 49.2 | 50.8 44.5 55.5 
Suburbs ...| 56.1 43.9 | 56.7 43.3 54.7 45.3 
NY-NE NJ | 
Metro ..| 52.5 47.5 | 58.5 | 41.5 44.5 55.5 
ae | 44.6 55.4 49 5I 37.1 62.9 
Suburbs ...| 62.4 37.6 | 68.8 | 31.2 52.4 | 47.6 
Philadelphia | 
Metro | 49.5 50.5 52.7 | 47.3 42.5 57.5 
Civ 3iss.) OA 58.4 43 | 57 31.8 | 68.2 
Suburbs | 593 | 40.7 | 62.8 | 372 | 566 | 43.4 
Pittsburgh | 
Metro | 47.1 52.9 | 52.8 | 47.2 42.9 | 57.1 
CM ss0<-s) Soe 56.1 47.7 | 52.3 | 33 | 67 
Suburbs ...| 48.5 51.5 54.7 | 45.3 49.1 50.9 
St. Louis 
Metro 43.5 56.5 45.2 | 548 | 40.9 59.1 
City ....55) 3 62 39.1 | 60.9 33.2 | 66.7 
Suburbs ...| 48.6 51.4 49.5 | 50.5 48.3 51.7 
San Francisco 
Metro 3.9 46.1 53.6 | 46.4 47.3 52.7 
Cie .s-...1 47 51.8 | 48.2 41.7 58.3 
Suburbs ...| 54.3 45.7 54.4 | 45.6 48.9 | Si. 
Washington 
Metro ....| 60 40 55 45 47.4 52.6 
Total 
Cities ......] 44.9 55.1 48.2 51.8 35.4 | 64.6 
Total 
Suburbs .....] 59.1 40.9 62.2 37.8 51.4 48.6 
Total 
Metro ......| 51.8 48.2 55.6 44.4 43.8 56.1 
































There was as in all recent presidential elections a 
tremendous amount of ballot-splitting. Senator Lev- 
erett Saltonstall, a Republican, won re-election in 
Massachusetts, and Republican John A. Volpe won 
the governorship even though Kennedy carried his 
home state by a tremendous plurality. Yet Democrats 
strengthened their representation in the state legis- 
lature, the General Court. Republican Donald G. 
Nutter was elected governor of Montana as Nixon 
carried the state, but Democratic Representative Lee 
Metcalf won election to the Senate. Wisconsin went 
to Nixon but Democratic Governor Gaylord Nelson 
was re-elected. Oregon elected Maurine Neuberger, 
a Democrat, to the Senate, although the Republicans 
carried the state for the Vice President. Kennedy car- 
ried New Mexico, but a “right-to-work” Republican, 
Edwin L. Mechem, was elected to a second term 
as governor after having been thrown out previously. 

The election returns inspired Senator Barry Gold- 
water, the Arizona Republican who seeks to make 
himself conservative leader, to suggest that Nixon had 
come close to a “me-too” (that is, a “liberal”) cam- 
paign. But in the eastern half of the country, there 
were substantial pluralities for Republican Senate in- 
cumbents of the liberal brand including Senators John 
Sherman Cooper of Kentucky and Clifford Case of 
New Jersey. 


The percentage of the vote cast for Democratic 
candidates for House and Senate was higher, section 
by section, than the Kennedy margin over Nixon. 
This continues a pattern observable beginning in 1948. 
Nixon inevitably, therefore, tended to run ahead of 
Republican candidates for lesser office. The fact will 
help make him formidable if he chooses to run again 
in 1964. 

Both major parties have come to points of new de- 
parture. The relative youth of the two presidential 
candidates was a sign that a postwar generation has 
come of age. It has been 15 years since World War 
II ended and the Cold War began. Almost certainly 
there will be profound changes during the new Admin- 
istration in the structure and leadership of Congress, 
and there will be an exploration of fresh ideas in both 
the executive and legislative branches. 

At the center in the years directly ahead will be 
the President-elect, Kennedy. In the first few weeks 
following the election he moved with grace and sure- 
footedness. 

A majority coalition to rule this country, which is 
wide and contentious within its unity, must be built 
with wisdom as well as with political sophistication. 

Many have forgotten it, but Franklin D. Roosevelt 
probably would never have won the Democratic nomi- 
nation in 1932 if he had refused to make the agree- 
ment that gave him the California and Texas delegates 
and include “Cactus Jack” Garner as his running-mate. 
Even after he was nominated he felt compelled to 
appeal to the broadest possible groups of voters. The 
test in any campaign is to make legitimate appeals 
without sacrificing integrity. 











Senator Kennedy put together his own coalition by 
seeking out many kinds of voters; the pattern was 
developed in response to the needs of the times. He 
carried his campaign drive into remote hamlets, into 
the economically distressed areas of chronic unem- 
ployment, into the cities and the farming districts, into 
the new suburban shopping centers outside the cities. 
His message to all was the same: “We have had eight 
years of stagnation. If you think the country must 
do more, must do better, then I ask your help.” 

It was more than a jest when the senator from 
Massachusetts said, as he did repeatedly, that he 
thought the United States must be “ahead” of the 
Soviet Union in rockets and missiles as well as in 
color television. He made his appeal as a spokesman 
of what he described as a “new generation, one that 
had fought for freedom in the Atlantic and the Pacific.” 


The vote was close, but the more remarkable thing 
is that the Democratic nominee won new voters over- 
whelmingly and that he pulled away from the Repub- 
licans some millions of citizens who in 1956 had 
voted for Eisenhower. Both groups felt it was time 
for a change. 

He was helped by many groups and by many hon- 
ored leaders of his party who were prominent in 
public affairs when Kennedy was an expendable com- 
bat officer a decade and a half ago in the Pacific. 

Almost any section of voters that supported him 
can point to itself with pride and claim that, without 
its support, the Democratic nominee would not have 
made the grade. He is in debt to many and because 
his victory was built in so diverse a fashion he is free 
to pursue what his conscience instructs him is the 
general interest. 


Kennedy victory inevitably recalls that of President 
Franklin D. Roosevelt, shown at first inauguration. 
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What Happened in ‘the States 





by David L. Perlman 


With a few shining exceptions, liberal beachheads 
established in the state legislatures two years ago have 
been washed away by the 1960 election returns. 
The 27 gubernatorial contests brought mixed re- 
sults—a musical-chairs shifting of governorships be- 
tween Democrats and Republicans in which liberal 
gains at least balanced losses. But there was less to 
cheer about in the 43 elections for state legislatures. 


As the small towns and rural areas which dominate 
at least one house of nearly every legislature reverted 
to normal conservative voting patterns, bottlenecks 
were erected to hold up or drastically compromise 
labor-backed social legislation and tax reform. 

There was a time when the states—at least some 
of the states—were the womb from which came the 
first stirrings of economic and political reform. 


Child labor and minimum wage laws, factory 
inspections, old age pensions and the genesis of un- 
employment compensation were being debated in 
state legislatures years before Congress applied 
the “general welfare” clause in the Constitution. 

But as shifting population patterns made legisla- 
tures less and less representative each year, progress 
came only in rare spurts when a liberal governor hap- 
pened to meet up with a liberal-controlled legislature. 


This occurred in a minority of states in 1959 and 
it will happen in an even smaller minority of states 
in 1961. 

Take Connecticut, for example. Two years ago, 
the Democrats won control of the legislature for the 
first time in 82 years. The result, labor reported at 
the close of the 1959 session, was “more: benefits 
than at any one session in recent history.” 

In the 1960 election, Democratic candidates for 
the legislature received a clear majority of the votes 
cast and Democratic legislators represent a majority 
of the population. But control of the state’s House 
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of Representatives reverted to the Republicans—by 
a 56-vote margin. 

Under an apportionment of seats virtually un- 
changed since 1874, Joseph M. Rourke, who happens 
to be secretary-treasurer of the State AFL-CIO, was 
elected to the House from a district which cast more 
than 71,000 votes and was entitled to two delegates. 
Rourke’s margin over his Republican opponent was 
21,000 votes. Sitting across the aisle from him will 
be a Republican from the town of Bethany who was 
elected with 704 votes, 161 more than his Democratic 
opponent. 


The comparison is all too typical of the legis- 
lative handicaps in many states. 

While the division between rural and big city areas 
is often as great as the distinction between parties, 
outside of the South and some border states the 
Democratic-Republican lineup is a roughly-accurate 
test of liberal versus conservative strength. 

From this viewpoint, the most heartening state 
election news came from California where the Demo- 
crats held and even slightly increased their control of 
the legislature. To understand the significance of 
this, it is necessary to know that 1958 marked the 
first time in the state’s history that the Democrats had 
won both houses of the legislature. Among other 
factors, it affords another opportunity for enactment 
of a state minimum wage and legislation to protect 
migrant farm workers from exploitation. 


California will be entitled to eight new congres- 
sional seats in 1962 on the basis of the nation’s popu- 
lation shifts revealed by the 1960 census. 

The establishment of congressional districts is the 
exclusive prerogative of the state legislatures, subject 
of course to gubernatorial vetoes on the same basis 
as other state legislation. 

After the 1950 census, when the Republicans con- 
trolled the California Legislature, the redistricting 
brought howls of outraged protest from the Demo- 
crats. 

















Since the days of Massachusetts Governor Elbridge 
Gerry in 1812, whose skill in partisan redistricting is 
commemorated by the term “gerrymander,” Demo- 
crats and Republicans alike have used control of the 
legislature to assure the maximum number of con- 
gressional districts for their party. An example is 
the sprawling 26th District in California, currently 
represented by James Roosevelt, which winds through 
six miles of Los Angeles in a shape that has given it 
the name of the “Dumbbell District.” By assigning 
to it every possible Democratic stronghold, the Re- 
publicans were able to take enough Democratic votes 
away from adjoining districts to give them several ad- 
ditional seats. The publicly-announced reasoning of 
the GOP reapportionment committee was that a dis- 
trict should have as many voters as possible of com- 
mon background. 
This year, it will be the turn of the Democrats. 


While pressure from various good government 
groups will be a factor against blatant malapportion- 
ment of congressional districts, probably the major 
check will be the large number of states where either 
control of the legislature is divided or the governor 
is of a different political party. Regardless of party, 
however, there is a tendency for legislators themselves 
elected from districts which are apportioned to favor 
rural areas to follow a similar philosophy in appor- 
tioning congressional districts. 

On balance, however, the political lineup in most 
of the two-party states which gain or lose congres- 
sional seats favors the Democrats. 

Pennsylvania, the greatest loser with a drop of three 
congressional seats, was one of two states where the 
Democrats gained control of both houses of the legis- 
lature this year. A pickup of three Senate seats gave 
them a tie—with a Democratic lieutenant-governor 
empowered to cast a tie-breaking vote. 

In New York, however, GOP leaders in control of 
the legislature, despite Democratic gains, are already 
talking of eliminating two Democratic seats when dis- 
trict lines are redrawn. Because the addition or sub- 
traction of congressional districts can affect the make- 
up of all of a state’s districts, the resulting changes 
in political composition can be greater than the change 
in the number of districts. 


Massachusetts, which also loses two seats, 
elected a Republican governor to go with a Demo- 
cratic legislature. Arkansas, the other two-seat loser, 
has an all-Democratic delegation and the political in- 
fluence of the state’s incumbent congressmen will be 
a factor in the redrafting of district lines. The Florida 
Legislature will presumably try to assign the state’s 
four new congressional seats so as to minimize the 
chances of the Republicans adding to the one seat 
they now hold. 

On bread and butter legislation, there is a vast 
agenda of unfinished business before the new legis- 
latures. 

While some 24 states revised their unemployment 
compensation laws in 1959—spurred by the high re- 
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cession joblessness—the improvements all fell short 
of even the Eisenhower Administration’s recommen- 
dation for 26 weeks minimum duration and benefits 
high enough to assure most workers 50 percent of 
their normal income. Only Hawaii, to date, has met 
this minimum standard and no state has come close 
to the AFL-CIO goal of a maximum benefit equal to 
two-thirds of the average state wage payable during 
39 weeks of unemployment. 


Fair employment laws banning job discrimination 
because of race, creed or color were enacted by Cali- 
fornia and Ohio, bringing the total of enforceable 
state FEPC laws to 16, and several states added bans 
on housing discrimination. The area of anti-discrimi- 
nation laws is one of the few in which the states have 
stepped ahead of the federal government. 

Minimum wage laws were enacted in several states, 
but most still do not have any wage-hour protection 
for workers not covered by federal law. North Caro- 
lina is the only southern state with a minimum wage 
law and its wage floor is only 75 cents. 

There is no reason to suspect that the drive by 
reactionary business groups to enact state laws aimed 
at curbing the effectiveness of legitimate unions has 
been sated by the restrictive legislation passed in 1959 
sessions by New Mexico, Georgia, North Carolina, 
Montana, Nebraska and North Dakota. 

In New Mexico where a pair of restrictive laws 
banning mass picketing and opening the door to puni- 
tive lawsuits against unions was enacted as the “price” 
for narrow defeat of a so-called “right-to-work” pro- 
posal, the extremist “right-to-workers” are expected 
to renew their efforts, encouraged by the election of a 
conservative Republican governor. 


Despite the GOP recapture of the Indiana House, 
there is still a definite possibility of repeal of In- 
diana’s “right-to-work” law. The repeal effort came 
within a hair’s breadth of success in 1959, finally 
stumbled in the Republican-controlled Senate. With 
a new Democratic governor pledged to repeal and a 
Democratic Senate, labor is hopeful of swinging 
enough GOP votes in the House to carry the day. 

There are at least some indications that a 
number of Indiana Republicans, convinced that “right- 
to-work” is an albatross around the party’s neck. 
would be happy to get rid of the issue once and for 
all. 

In Delaware, the election of Democratic Governor 
Elbert N. Carvel apparently has slowed the drive 
to put a “work” law back on the statute books. Carvel 
is an outspoken opponent of “right-to-work” and it 
was during his earlier administration, in 1949, that 
the Delaware law was repealed. 

Winning of the state Senate by the Democrats in 
Utah, to give them full legislative control, raised hopes 
for repeal of the “right-to-work” law. But the re- 
election of a Republican governor who has been an 
avowed advocate of R-T-W throws a damper on the 
prospects. 
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PARTY CONTROL IN THE STATES 
ort Oklahoma, a conservative-dominated Democratic GOVERNOR HOUSE SENATE 
n- state, may emerge as the newest “right-to-work” ALABAMA....... = i umm 
its battlefield. “R-T-W” professional advocates have ALASKA......... = a oo 
of moved in and labor and its allies are preparing for a ARIZONA....... 27! a oa 
ret hard campaign. ARKANSAS...... i = Gay 
se of CALIFORNIA..... = 2 Ga 
In Ohio, where the GOP took back both houses COLORADO...... === = ou 
g of the legislature after the Democratic sweep in 1958 
—when a “right-to-work” referendum was on the bh ECTICUT... —— i ia 
ballot—labor will be watching to see if the GOP WARE...... i 2s Sy 
on | learned anything from its ’58 debacle. FLORIDA........ i a 
li- § In Illinois, newly-elected Democratic Governor GEORGIA....... i 2 om 
ale § Otto Kerner will match his demonstrated popularity HAWAII......... = oe 
ns against a ee eee a oe ge ng IDAHO......... = a 
ni- similar task will face Michigan Governor John B. 
ve —} Swainson who takes up the reins from G. Mennen Henk O's... a a 
Williams, who served a record six terms—and had to IANA....... i 2 pe 
es, battle a Republican legislature virtually all the way. IOWA..........§ a a 
on In Rhode Island and West Virginia, election of KANSAS......... — 7 
rO- Democratic governors plus strengthening of Demo- KENTUCKY....... = i Ga 
ige cratic ay sagen ro a gens of meaningful LOUISIANA...... ——— = so 
rogress in sociai legislation after the compromises 
by a political buck-passing of an era of divided state MAINE........., ot a 
mi government. MARYLAND ...... = i | 
1as Colorado, Alaska, Washington, Kentucky, Mary- MASSACHUSETTS . = Ss Gam | 
59 land and Missouri are other non-southern states which MICHIGAN...... a Lo AA 
na, continue to have both Democratic legislatures and MINNESOTA*.,... EE =«(6ae 
governors. MISSISSIPP|..... =z i i 
ws There are serious problems of the composition MISSOURL....... = i 
- of legislatures quite apart from the question of party MONTANA....... =z 
~ control. N (unicameral, 
we In some states legislative salaries are lower than N - ; —g non — 
os the lowest-paid state jobs. Single-term limitations NEW HAMPSHIRE. i Ss Se 
make it difficult for governors to carry long-range pro- , 
grams to completion. States which require governors NEW JERSEY... .. i 
to stand for election every two years place another NEW MEXICO... . i 2 
= obstacle in the path of continuity of program. NEW YORK...... = a Gm 
we NORTH CAROLINA... i Ss Gs 
lly While labor has pressed with political audacity NORTH DAKOTA.... = EE 
ith for progressive personal income and _ corporation OHIO........... a a 
la taxes, too many legislators and governors are gee ge OKLAHOMA..... = = Gaumm 
ing that indirect—if unequal—taxation is the path o a 
| _ least voter resistance. ca z ind VAN tA a reser a on | 
a In the area of school costs, only the federal gov- RHODE ISLAND a mame 
ht- — ernment provides the broad base of equitable taxation ails: — 
ck. needed to supplement the drained property and sales SOUTH CAROLINA .. . = Si lama 
for tax resources of the states. SOUTH DAKOTA... . = i mmm 
This does not mean, however, that state govern- TENNESSEE...... a a | 
hor ments should or can become mere housekeeping agen- TEXAS .. cee eee es a a 
7 cies or limit their activities to road, school, prison UTAH........... i a co 
i. and health functions. VERMON?....... — a 
pt Pete sila very real need fof the ps Of ecal VIRGINIA... 
eering which paves the way a 
7 by the federal government. ed tight ee | 
Des There can be a genuine federal-state partnership. WISCONSIN -- ——- ae 
re- But it must be a partnership of progressive programs co 
an and policies, a sharing of ideas and expenses as con- WYOMING...... —— i i 
the ff tasted to the drifting years of the Eisenhower Admin- —_;,ftinnesoty's legislators do. not run under party, labels, but the. rival | 
istration. Republican divisions. R aeerneme: D coe | 
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The Attack on 
Hunger 


by Jack Doherty 





The better world which man has ever sought, 
free of tension and strife, dedicated to peace and 
plenty, is now within his grasp save for one ugly fact 
—more than half of the people inhabiting the earth 
are hungry. 

With scientific and technological break-throughs 
occurring almost daily, it is ironic that man has not 
yet solved the age-old problem of feeding the hungry. 
Huge jet-powered airliners whisk man across oceans 
and deserts in mere hours instead of the months 
formerly consumed in such journeys. The sound 
barrier has been broken; the atom has been smashed; 
the mysteries of the sea, the sky and the innards of 
the earth become daily less mysterious. 

Yet, despite the progress that has been made over 
the centuries in agriculture, despite the surpluses of 
food products piling up in the more fortunate nations, 
better than half of the world’s population still lives in 
poverty, hunger and malnutrition. 


The most cursory examination of history leads to 
the inescapable conclusion that hunger, want and 
poverty are the seedlings which have sprouted wars, 
revolutions and uprisings throughout the ages. And 
the lessons of history are meaningless unless some- 
thing is done to alleviate hunger. 


The most obvious answer would seem also to be the 
easiest answer: Improve the distribution of food, tak- 


JACK DOHERTY is a Washington free lance writer and 
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The protruding bellies of children tell of 
dietary deficiencies that sometimes cripple. 
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Hordes of locusts that periodically devastate Asia and 
Africa must be controlled to gain freedom from hunger. 


ing surplus stocks from the abundant nations and 
giving them to the hungry nations. 

Unfortunately, the problem is not of a dimension 
which permits oversimplification of solution. If all 
the nations in the world with agricultural surpluses 
were to turn the excesses over to the needy nations, 
the result would merely be temporary amelioration 
of the hunger. Before another crop year had gone by, 
the situation would have reverted to what it is now. 
Less than half the world would be well fed; the larger 
part once again would be facing starvation. 

The reason such a transfer of food from the well- 
fed to the ill-fed countries would produce no lasting 
results is simply this: The well-fed countries would 
continue to produce, through modern agricultural tech- 
niques, more food than they consumed. -The ill-fed 
countries, where primitive agricultural methods are 
still used, would continue to produce less than the 
people needed. 


The real answer thus becomes obvious—bring the 
techniques of modern agriculture to the backward 
nations and the spectre of hunger will be exorcised. 
The real irony in the situation lies in the fact that 
hunger is no longer necessary. 

President Eisenhower put it this way: “Without food 
there can be no freedom. . . . Hundreds of millions 
have learned it is not ordained that they must live in 
perpetual poverty and illness, on the ragged edge of 
starvation. ... Men right now possess the knowledge 
and the resources for a successful war against hunger, 
the sort of war that dignifies and exalts human beings.” 


FAO-supplied fish flour, plus clean hands boomed health in Burma. 
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To wage this war against hunger in the world, the 
weapons needed are at hand: Skill, determination, 
perseverance, intelligence, patience, knowledge, cour- 
age and endless reams of paper. 

For the battlefield of this peaceful war lies in men’s 
minds. A long-range, coordinated effort to bring 
scientific farming and fishing methods to men still 
grubbing in the dirt with primitive sticks will require 
all these attributes and more. It will require an educa- 
tional campaign surpassing any now in existence. 


The high rate of population growth in modern times 
adds another dimension to the problem. In the last 
60 years, the world’s population has doubled. In less 
than 40 more years, it is expected to double again—to 
6 billion people. 

This increase is not the direct cause of the world’s 
food shortages, although it does add urgency to solving 
the problem. Nor is the hunger problem primarily 
one of acreage. Some of the most densely-populated 
nations on earth are also among the best fed. Belgium 
and the Netherlands are good examples in this cate- 
gory. 

In these “bread-basket” nations, comparatively 
small amounts of farmland suffice to feed each person, 
and in recent years crop areas have been reduced 
while food production has continued to rise. 


ESTIMATED PER CAPITA 


FOOD SUPPLIES BY REGION 
(1957 - 1958) 
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Many of the world’s less fortunate farmers who 
eke bare subsistence from a few acres of land would 
live very little better on 20 acres. It is not so much a 
question of lacking land; it is a question of using 
knowledge, skills and resources to increase the yield 
of the land that is available. 

Achievements of agricultural research in the world’s 
few abundant countries suggest that it is becoming 
increasingly less possible to say where the limits lie 
in food production as against availability of land 
resources. Already the deserts have been made to 
bloom in some areas, through judicious use of irriga- 
tion. Enrichment and restoration of the soil has been 
accomplished through fertilizers. Modern farm ma- 
chinery has all but automated farming in those parts 
of the world where it is in wide use. Up-to-date 
methods of canning, freezing and preserving food- 
stuffs in the abundant nations have done much to make 
them abundant nations. 

What has been done to bring these miracles of 
modern agriculture to the underdeveloped areas, to 
the world’s hungry? 

In October 1945, the Food & Agriculture Organiza- 
tion was established within the United Nations to assist 
countries to pool their knowledge, energies and re- 
sources in a world campaign against hunger. 


In the intervening years, the FAO has done much 
to alleviate hunger, and on many levels. It has, for 
example, sent more than 2,500 experts into more than 
60 nations to help them solve problems of agricultural 
economics and technology, fisheries, forestry and nu- 
trition. During this same time period, bilateral aid 


been achieved in the most prosperous nations, there 
are still large areas where food supply per person is 
below the bare subsistence levels of 30 years ago. 

The outlook, then, is for a world in which needs, 
spurred by rising population, will continue to grow, 
and in which the worst cases of want and famine will 
be relieved only spasmodically by scattered aid pro- 
grams. 


Convinced that this is not enough, the Direc- 
tor-General of the FAO, Dr. B. R. Sen, proposed 
in the summer of 1958 a worldwide “Freedom-from- 
Hunger Campaign.” His proposals were formally 
approved by the 77-nation FAO Conference in No- 
vember 1959 and have been promised the support of 
other UN agencies, of governments, of international 
non-governmental organizations including the Inter- 
national Confederation of Free Trade Unions, and of 
industrial groups and associations. The campaign 
was Officially launched on July 1, 1960. 

What is the Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign? 
Essentially, it is a bold, far-reaching attempt to muster 
all available forces in the world to wage an action 
battle against hunger and want. It was conceived 
in the belief that the struggle for food is one of the 
most important problems facing mankind in the Twen- 
tieth Century. 

Sen has characterized the campaign as a movement 
which will “promote a climate of opinion throughout 
the world in which the problems of hunger and want 
will be faced realistically, their causes analyzed with 
detachment, and their remedies sought in a bold and 
courageous manner.” 
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programs have increased to a scale never before ap- “If such a movement can be organized, we may f 

proached. National action has also increased. be assured that the necessary corrective action will f 
Yet, hunger still stalks half the world. Worldwide, follow,” he added. I 

food production per head of population has risen 

only minuscule amounts above the levels set before The Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign is not in- 

World War II. And since the greatest advances have tended to replace any of the development or aid pro- I 
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grams being carried on at present. Nor is it a charity techniques to prevent soil erosion, will be developed 

program to provide daily bread to the hungry of the and put to work. 
world. 

:, Such aid is of inestimable value in times of crisis At the heart of the campaign lice the action pro- 
and famine, but it has nothing to do with a long-time grams. Such programs as demonstrating to farmers 
solution of the world’s food problems, which lies in on their own farms better production methods and 

; helping the underfed countries to produce the food the use of new tools and higher quality seeds have 
they need in abundance for their own way of life. already proven themselves over and over. Thousands 

It is intended to enlighten the people in the underfed of bilateral aid programs and FAO sponsored projects 

; nations about the possibilities for improving their lot have in many areas conquered livestock diseases, in- 

| in life. It is intended to encourage the people of the creased crop yields, made new foods available, multi- 

- well-fed nations to take part in the battle against plied fisheries’ catches and brought security and mod- 

y hunger and to provide the means for fighting it. est comfort to impoverished farmers and fishermen. 

. It is not expected—it is not even considered possible ; If the scale of these and similar programs can be 

f —that the world food problem will have been solved increased geometrically, the world will be that much 

l by the time the Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign closer to a final solution of its oldest problem—feeding 

. comes to its formal conclusion at the end of 1965. the hungry. It is in this field, the national action 

programs, that the greatest resources, the greatest hu- 

But it is hoped—and believed—that when the cam- man good will and the greatest human effort will be 
paign concludes, the scope and the variety of the expended. 

? problem will be better understood, that the entire Contributions by governments of prosperous na- 

r world will be unanimously determined to end hunger, tions, and organizations within them, must be of a 

n and that new programs of development will have been far greater magnitude than have been attempted here- 

d undertaken which will ultimately lead to the oblitera- tofore. Assisted nations will have to take Herculean 

e tion of hunger. steps to use wisely and well the aid they are given 

. The Freedom-from-Hunger Campaign has begun and to supplement it from their own resources. 
to operate on several levels: Informational and educa- 

t tional programs are spreading information about the In the underfed countries, millions of farmers 

it food problem and the possibilities for solving it as a must be persuaded to abandon farming methods which 

t means of enlisting worldwide public support. have been handed down to them by their forefathers, 

h Studies are being undertaken to determine nutri- and this will require tact, understanding and funds. 

d tional levels of various population groups in underfed It will be a costly campaign. It will consume man- 
areas, the possible avenues of approach to increased power, raw materials and treasure. It will also con- 

y food production, the relation between population and sume time—great amounts of time. 

Il food supplies and the myriad other complex compo- But it is a campaign worth every man, every tool, 
nents of the world food problem. every dollar and every hour it takes. The final victory 

Through research programs, new techniques for could bring to mankind a world brighter by far than 

- increasing food production, new techniques for food man’s most cherished dreams—a world where hunger 

™ preservation, new techniques for pest control, new has yielded to peace and plenty. 
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A modern dairy barn in Bombay, India (above) and a clean 
well in Calioub, Egypt (right), tell of the assistance FAO gives. 
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Funnel hundreds of thousands of humans spread 
out over a 50-mile radius into a couple of square 
miles of city and you have magnificent traffic jams. 
Place that two-mile square at the edge instead of the 
center and the jams become worse. Confine all that 
movement within two morning hours and you have a 
racking municipal headache. 

Except for variations in degree, that is the trans- 
portation problem facing the cities of the United States 
today. A lot of us move in and out of town every 
working day. Most of us must or attempt to do it in 
the same two-hour morning and evening spans. 

More than 60 percent of all Americans live in 
180 urban areas. City planners forecast that the 
proportion will be 80 percent by 1970. About half 
of these metropolitan areas are suffering from harden- 
ing of the traffic arteries. The rest are prospective 
victims. 

The federal government cannot shrug off the plight 
of the cities as a local problem. Because it affects 
sO many persons in every walk of life, preventing 
traffic strangulation of the cities is of national concern. 


Urban renewal, with the related task of seeing 
that American citizens are decently housed, has long 
been an important national concern. Now there is 


LEO SOLOMON is a Washington editorial consultant who bas 
devoted considerable time to a study of mass transportation, 


Philadelphia boosted commuter train riding by 30 percent in one year with an experimental labor-backed program 


Our Knotted 
Cities 
by Leo Solomon 


growing recognition that the federal government has 
an obligation to help the cities solve the problem of 
moving masses of people to work and back home 
again. 

The cities themselves are doing the best they can 
with their own resources to keep from being strangled 
by their traffic. For many reasons, the most im- 
portant of which is overlapping and conflicting juris- 
dictions—state, city, town and county—they can’t 
solve it alone. There are many areas where great 
numbers of workers live in one state and toil in 
another. 


Urban traffic congestion is not a new problem. It 
existed before railroads and automobiles. In the 1800s 
lower Broadway was so cluttered with horse-drawn 
vehicles the city had to build a bridge so that pedes- 
trians could get across the street safely. 

Most of our major cities were established on rivers, 
harbors or both. Men and goods moved on water in 
preference to land. When New York’s early city 
fathers laid out Manhattan’s gridiron pattern of streets 
and avenues, they provided 20 river-to-river crosstown 
streets to the mile, but only six north and south 
avenues per mile. The long, narrow island has been 
trying to cope with that error for more than a century. 


The coming of railroads removed dependence 
on waterborne transportation. The automobile was 
next, bringing good roads. Most city-bound traffic— 
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both freight and human—travels on wheels now. The 
rivers have become barriers that must be bridged or 
tunneled under. There are still a few ferries, but 
their number constantly grows less. 


Railroads, automobiles, good roads have contributed 
to the growth of cities and urban areas. They have 
made it possible for more and more people to 
live farther and farther from work—shops, factories, 
offices. This would not be a problem if the traffic 
movement in and out could be spread over the entire 
24 hours, instead of almost 100 percent in two hours 
in the morning and two at night. So long as most 
persons must or insist on getting to work and home 
again at the same time, the cities face the problem of 
building and paying for transportation facilities which 
are semi-idle most of the working day. 

Cities like New York, Boston, Chicago and Phila- 
delphia have built mass transportation systems, sub- 
ways and elevated electric lines. Before the growth 
of almost universal car ownership they carried a major 
portion of the intra-city going-to-work traffic. Then 
as better roads made it more comfortable and con- 
venient to drive to work instead of hanging on to a 
strap in a crowded bus, trolley or train, the number 
of rapid transit customers declined. 


The sprawl of the cities into the suburbs did 
not stem initially from the automobile. The very rail- 
roads that are now falling all over themselves to get 
out of the commuting business originally fostered the 
flight to green fields. 

The decline in rail commutation facilities is throw- 
ing a heavier burden on other municipal, transportation 
operations. In Chicago, New York and Philadelphia 
the railroads serve intra-city passengers as well as 
these coming from beyond municipal borders. 

The railroads started their commuter runs because 
they saw a chance to make money. Now they are get- 
ting out because, they say, they are losing money. 
They helped the suburban trend by establishing low 
fares for 10-trip, 50-trip and monthly commutation 
tickets. They made money hauling freight to the 
suburbs, first building materials to construct homes, 
later fuel. food and other supplies. 


When the railroads lost short-haul freight to 
the motor trucks, they tried to make commuters pay 
their own way. They raised rates, cut down the 
number of trains and skimmed on maintenance. Those 
who could found cheaper and more convenient substi- 
tute transportation. Many who already owned auto- 
mobiles discovered the out-of-pocket cost of driving 
to work was less than the commutation fare, and except 
for traffic tie-ups much more comfortable and con- 
venient. 

As traffic declined, commutation losses grew. The 
railroads raised fares and cut service again, a down- 
ward spiral that hasn’t stopped yet. 

Railroad abandonment of the commuter has com- 
pounded the transportation problem of the city worker. 
Few live close enough in to get to work on foot. 
Unlike Europeans, Americans don’t use bicycles to 
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go to work. It’s too dangerous competing with autos 
and most distances are too great to make it feasible. 

In seeking their solutions to this problem the cities 
have found that purely local measures are not enough. 
They have found also that no single transportation 
facility can do the job. 


Cities do not have enough other means—rapid 








transit, bus and private cars—to carry the traffic if 


rail commuting is abandoned entirely. And if all mass 
transportation stopped there aren’t enough private 
autos to carry all the passengers or enough highways 
and streets for all the cars. 


A successful traffic pattern requires utilization of 


all forms of mass transportation. These include rail- 
road commutation, subway and elevated rapid transit, 
express buses on throughways and freeways, street 
cars, local buses on the surface and even the private 
car, preferably carrying a maximum pool load. 


The American Municipal Association last year sur- 


veyed mass transportation in five selected cities, New 
York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Boston and Cleveland. 
A representative of the association is traveling across 
the country discussing the findings with municipal 
authorities concerned with transportation difficulties 
in their own communities. 

The association found a need for a national pol- 
icy established by Congress for a balanced and co- 
ordinated transportation system. 

Fortunately the cities haven’t been sitting on their 
hands while waiting for federal action. Unfortunately 
they would have been able to do much more if not 
for the restrictions of municipal and state boundaries. 

Hardly anywhere is metropolitan transportation 
wholly local. There are too many civil jurisdictions 
involved to permit any one locality to reach a solu- 
tion independently of its neighbors. In many areas 
the problem is interstate and in a few commuters 
cross international boundaries. 


New York City draws commuters from adjacent 
New Jersey and Connecticut as well as from within its 
own borders and New York State. In fact some New 
York suburbanites on the west bank of the Hudson 
River cross New Jersey to get to work in Manhattan. 

Boston gets commuters from New Hampshire; Phil- 
adelphia from New Jersey and Delaware; Chicago 
from Indiana and Wisconsin; St. Louis from across 
the Mississippi in Illinois. At Detroit, Buffalo, Ni- 
agara Falls and El Paso, Tex., workers cross an inter- 
national boundary. 

Outstanding among the cities really doing something 
to solve transportation congestion is Philadelphia. 
According to latest figures from Mayor Richardson Dil- 
worth, the city population is 2.2 million; the entire 
metropolitan area has a total of 4.5 million. 

Philadelphia commuters are served by two rail- 
roads, the Pennsylvania and the Reading. In the 
1920s they carried 75,000 persons into the city every 
morning and took them home at night. 



















Dilworth, testifying before the Senate Housing 
subcommittee, said that the railroad commuter load 
had dropped 45,000 in the face of an area popula- 
tion increase of 1 million and a widened commuter 
zone. 

Because its municipally-owned rapid transit system 
could not take up the slack if the railroads went out 
of the commuter business altogether, Philadelphia de- 
cided to do something in 1956. Joseph S. Clark, 
now the senior senator from Pennsylvania, was mayor. 
He appointed a committee representing the city, the 
railroads and the rail workers to find a solution. 

The first fruit of this effort was Philadelphia’s “Op- 
eration Northwest” started in October 1958. Exper- 
imentally improved train schedules and lower fares 
were instituted on two lines. In return Philadelphia 
agreed to pay the railroads their increased out-of- 
pocket costs, some half-million dollars annually. Fares 
were cut to a 30-cent level for a rail ride alone; 40 
cents for rail and one bus, and 50 cents for “door- 
to-door” transportation home to office. 

It worked. Commuter riding picked up 30 percent 
in the first year of operation. Philadelphia is going 
ahead with plans to extend the municipally supported 
commuter service to two more lines and eventually to 
all 15 routes carrying commuters into the city. 


To do that it created the Passenger Service 
Improvements Corporation of Philadelphia. That 
corporation, on whose board of directors are repre- 
sentatives of the rail unions, will contract with the 
railroads to operate specified schedules. All com- 
muter passenger revenue will go to PSICP, which in 
turn will pay the railroads for the actual operation 
of trains, labor, power, supplies and maintenance. It 
will not affect the contractual relationship between 
the railroads and the members of the rail unions. 
To make the system work and reach the goal of 
150,000 rail commuters each way daily, more than 
better schedules and lower fares will be needed. Dil- 
worth foresees expenditures of $15 million for new 
cars, stations, electrification, switching arrangements 
between the now separate railroad operations and im- 
proved parking facilities at suburban stations. The 
Philadelphia plan is based on the assumption that 
comfortable cars, air conditioning, frequent service 
and convenient station parking will bring the com- 
muters back to the railroads. 
New Jersey, whose residents commute to both New 











York and Philadelphia as well as to its own cities, is 
taking another tack in trying to solve the rail portion 
of the mass transportation problem. It is paying sub- 
sidies to the railroads to maintain commuter sery- 
ices from New Jersey to New York City. 


The agreement with eight railroads went into 
effect on September 1, 1960. These roads will main- 
tain commuter service at present levels for a year in 
return for subsidy payments based on the part of the 
passenger load they carry. The amounts for the first 
year are Lackawanna, $1,716,000; Pennsylvania, 
$1,710,000; Jersey Central, $1,404,000; Pennsylvania- 
Reading Seashore Lines $444,000; New Jersey & 
New York, $72,000; Susquehanna, $34,000; Read- 
ing, $11,400, and Erie, $582,000. 

The Lehigh Valley refused to go along with the 
plan because it considered the offered subsidy, $26,- 
400, too small. The New York Central, which has 
abandoned all passenger service on its West Shore 
lines terminating at Weehawken, N. J., refused to ac- 
cept a subsidy conditioned on restoration of its com- 
muter trains. 

New York City, which will benefit greatly from 
the New Jersey program, is using tax abatement as an 
indirect subsidy of the commuter lines running directly 
into Manhattan Island. That has worked for the Long 
Island Railway which carries little freight and is essen- 
tially a commuting line. In addition riders on New 
York’s municipally-owned transit system—subways, 
elevated, some surface buses and the Staten Island 
ferry—are subsidized to the extent of $90 million 
yearly, according to Mayor Robert F. Wagner. Sub- 
way and elevated rides are bargains for length and 
speed at 15 cents. The ferry ride, a comfortable 25- 
minute trip across New York Bay, is still only a 
nickel. 





Wagner advocates a tri-state transportation 
agency because so many of the city’s workers come 
from New Jersey and Connecticut. The railroads 
carry Connecticut commuters into Manhattan Island, 
but with exception of the few who can use trains 
terminating in Pennsylvania Station, New Jersey com- 
muters are not so fortunate. They must transfer on 
the New Jersey shore to ferries, a rapid transit line, 
(the Hudson & Manhattan) or buses to complete their 
trips. 

In one sense it is inexact to speak of commuting to 
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New York City. The bulk of the traffic to work and 
home again is to and from Manhattan. In area it 
is the smallest of the five boroughs that make up 
Greater New York. And it is steadily losing residents 
to the other boroughs and the suburbs. 

Wagner has stated that on a typical business day 
more than 3 million persons enter that part of Man- 
hattan between 60th Street and the Battery. Two- 
thirds of these use mass transportation facilities. Even 
so a half-million automobiles enter the area every day. 
Taxis and buses, of course, are included in that total. 
Nor is all that traffic confined to two hours morning 
and evening. 


Another hopeful sign is Congressional recogni- 
tion that the nation’s capital, Washington, cannot solve 
its transit problem on its own. It has created the 
Washington Metropolitan Area Transit Commission 
on which the District of Columbia, Virginia and Mary- 
land will have equal representation. Both states have 
already passed the necessary enabling legislation for 
their participation. 

Here too there is realization that surface vehicles 
can’t carry the whole load. Just starting to work is 
the National Capital Transportation Agency. Its 
assignment is to chart a mass transit system for the 
area. 

Washington, like Los Angeles, is almost wholly 
dependent upon surface transportation. It has a 
single, privately owned system for intra-city traffic, 
with buses rapidly replacing trolleys. That line and 
other privately owned bus lines bring in government 
employes and other workers from Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. There are a few rail commuters from Baltimore 
and other Maryland and Virginia spots that happen to 
be on the main lines of through railroads. 

Washington and its neighbor states are building 
bridges and freeways. The city is widening main 
arteries inside district limits, yet traffic congestion 
grows worse—even though car-pooling makes almost 
every private automobile carry a maximum commuter 
load. . 


Congressional recognition of the interstate nature 
of the capital’s plight augurs well for passage by the 
next Congress of a bill sponsored by Senator Harrison 
A. Williams (D-N. J.). 

Williams’ bill was identified as the Mass Transpor- 
tation Act of 1960. Because he deemed it an integral 
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part of the urban problem, he keyed his measure to 
housing legislation and it was referred to the Housing 
subcommittee of the Senate Committee on Banking 
and Currency instead of the Interstate Commerce 
Committee as a simple transportation matter. 


The bill would have amended the Housing Act of 
1954 to permit the Federal Housing Administrator to 
make grants to cities “to encourage planning to deter- 
mine transportation needs and to coordinate and inte- 
grate the various elements of mass transportation sys- 
tems in metropolitan areas.” In addition it would have 
authorized federal loans to states, cities and their 
agencies for improving and operating mass transporta- 
tion facilities. 

Congress adjourned before the Senate could act 
on the measure, but its appeal cut across party lines 
and 10 other senators joined as co-sponsors. 

Williams made his case for federal action when he 
introduced the bill. He said: 

“Perhaps the first sufficient reason for federal action 
to help solve the transportation crisis is because there 
are so many people whose daily lives are affected by it.” 

The record bears him out. Using as a basis an 
area having at least one city with 50,000 or more 
people, there are 180 standard metropolitan areas in 
the U.S. They account for more than 75 percent of all 
manufacturing, wholesale and retail sales. They con- 
tribute between 65 and 75 percent of the national in- 
come. Two-thirds of the people live in these areas. 

If the 87th Congress passes the Williams’ bill or a 
similar measure a great forward step will be taken for 
better utilization of existing means of mass trans- 
portation. 


Federal loans will save the cities and their 
transportation authorities at least 1 percent on borrow- 
ing for this purpose. That means interest payments 
will be lower by a fifth or a quarter. 

Philadelphia has started such a program on its 
own. So have New Jersey and New York. Their 
Port Authority is buying railroad cars to lease to the 
commuter lines. 

These are a few rays of hope in a rather bleak pic- 
ture. The urban transportation situation is bad and 
bids fair to grow worse before it gets better. More ac- 
tion is needed or cities may strangle in their own 
traffic jams. 
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If communities are ever considered for a medal 
for courage, this one should certainly get top rating. 

Twice within the past 35 years it was almost wiped 
out by major depressions. Each time it refused to die. 
In fact, it has become about the liveliest, most pro- 
gressive small city in southern Illinois. 

What’s even more remarkable about this place is 
that it has unashamedly asked for, and received, 
federal help; wants to continue receiving aid to help it 
complete its recovery, and has an alert and progressive 
Chamber of Commerce that vigorously supports area 
redevelopment assistance. 

It’s Herrin, Ill. 

Herrin’s first big setback came during the middle 
1920s. The town’s economy was based on bituminous 
coal (Williamson County, in which it is situated, pro- 
duced 8.9 million tons and employed 9,632 miners in 
1925; neighboring Franklin County had 15,000 
miners who took 13.1 million tons out of the ground). 
As new fuels were introduced, the mines closed down. 


This left billions of tons of mineable coal below 
ground and above ground, great deposits of employ- 
able people. Financial distress spreads like a blight. 
a ; By the time the depression hit the rest of the 
f floor space in this wartime ordnance plant country, Herrin was already well-accustomed to bread 
helped Herrin lure job-creating industry. lines and chronic joblessness. Larger and better sit- 
uated communities, faced with the same difficulties, 
dried up and blew away during similar catastrophes, 
but the people of Herrin fought back. 

More than 25 years ago they took the first step by 
forming Southern Illinois, Inc., an organization of 
businessmen, professional people and trade unionists 
designed to encourage redevelopment of the region. 
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| BURT BECK is managing editor of Textile Labor, monthly 
publication of the Textile Workers Union of America. 
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This group took hold immediately and was the driving 
force that brought Crab Orchard Lake to the area. 

The lake, a 7,000-acre watershed just south of 
town, was built during the depression by the Works 
Progress Administration. It provides a water supply 
without which industry could not operate. 


Getting the government to build Crab Orchard 
Lake was a monumental task in itself. Although 
Herrin was dying as a family community, it was flour- 
ishing as a rough, tough and wide-open town. Its 
reputation was as black as its coal had been. 

“We knew that we would have to do something 
about the situation if we ever wanted to make a start 
at digging ourselves out of the depression,” an old- 
timer remembers, “so we all pitched in.” 

Cleaning up the town made the development of 
Crab Orchard Lake possible. The lake in turn made 
Herrin a desirable site for a vast ordnance plant 
during World War II. , 

The plant, the buildings and its service facilities 
cost $32 million; more than 6,000 men and women 
were employed, and even surrounding communities 
got a shot in the arm. But it was temporary relief, 
and as the war drew to a close, it began to shut down. 


By 1945 it was all over. Close to 6,500 work- 
ers were laid off. Their numbers were augmented 
by thousands of returning servicemen and women. 
To add to the worsening situation, other thousands 
who had left Herrin to find employment before the 
ordnance plant was built drifted back. As their jobs 
ended in other locations they came surging home to 
pick up old ties. 

Herrin was deep in a second depression. 

But this time it was ready. 

In 1944, as the war picture began to clear, O. W. 
Lyerla, then president of the Chamber of Commerce 
and owner of the local radio station, called a meeting 
of business, civic and labor leaders. 

“We can do one of two things after the war,” he 
told them bluntly. ‘We can watch Herrin become a 
ghost town, abandon our homes and move out, or we 
can start now to do some things that will help keep 
this town alive. Take your choice, but if you decide to 
sit on your hands, I’m moving out. I can retire— 
what will you do?” 


Alarmed Herrinites started to act. They formed 
the Herrin Community Council to work out an indus- 
trial program for the city, and with the existing South- 
ern Illinois, Inc., they laid long-range plans for 
redevelopment of the entire region. , Of course, basic 
to all their plans was the use of the abandoned 
ordnance plant. 

“In 1946, dedicated organizations and individuals 
proposed to the then Reconstruction Finance Corp. 
and its agency, the War Assets Administration, using 
these facilities for the production of peacetime prod- 
ucts,” said Clyde Brewster, chairman of the town’s 
industrial commission. “As a result of working with 
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an understanding agency, and, very frankly, as an 
experiment, congressional legislation was adopted that 
afforded us this opportunity.” 


But even with this hurdle overcome, remaining 
problems seemed unsurmountable. For one thing, 
although there was a plentiful labor supply, it was not 
skilled. The former coal miners, even those who had 
been employed in the ordnance plant, hadn’t the 
training to work on intricate and detailed production 
jobs. 

Second, Herrin’s labor record was marked by strife. 
One strike in 1922 resulted in the notorious “Herrin 
massacre” in which 26 men were killed. Although 
there since had been nothing as monumental, the feel- 
ing of labor unrest was strong. 

Arthur Hamilton, executive secretary of the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, says there were, and are still, some 
businessmen who didn’t want labor participation. This 
opposition has pretty much abated; as a result, most 
industrial disputes now are settled around the bargain- 
ing table 


But the biggest obstacle was finances. The local 
bank refused to advance the money to set up the 
program; bankers in St. Louis also turned thumbs 
down. The polite reason was reluctance to invest in 
an unproved industrial region, but as one banker 
confessed later, their private opinion was: “Invest 
my bank’s money in ‘bloody Herrin’? I'd have to be 
crazy!” 

The first two challenges were met and beaten back. 
The determined Herrinites enlisted the cooperation 
of Southern Illinois University in nearby Carbondale. 
Classes were set up in surrounding communities and 
more than 1,500 men and women learned how to 
operate everything from office equipment to the mdst 
involved and delicate machines. This cooperation 
still exists 


The labor leaders themselves settled the second 
problem, with results already noted. And the problem 







Crab Orchard Lake is 
the heart of an in- 
dustrial develop- 
ment as well as 
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of money was settled in a unique and dramatic manner. 


By proclamation of the mayor, Sept. 25, 1944, was 
set aside as “Destiny Day.” Every business, school, 
office and place of amusement was closed; even fu- 
nerals were postponed. The populace flocked to the 
town’s largest theater, and when 2,000 were packed 
inside, thousands more milled around loudspeakers 
outside. They were asked to subscribe to a fund of 
$100,000 for advertising, promotion and the purchase 
of industrial sites. To underline the role assigned 
trade unions in the endeavor, the fund would be 
administered by five businessmen and 10 labor leaders. 


The next day teams canvassed the city for the 
Destiny Fund. Every doorbell was rung. 

“We hit up everybody,” recalled Vernon Perrine, 
now president of Local 1374, Textile Workers Union 
of America, at Allen Industries. “People on relief 
made token donation of 50c, people who were working 
put in five bucks and merchants put up more. But 
everybody got into the act.” 

The owners of the biggest retail stores were asked 
for $5,000 each. 

“It was a tough decision for some of us to make,” 
businessman Clyde Brewster later admitted in a maga- 
zine interview. “The little money we’d made during 
the war we were putting aside as a stake to help us 
get started elsewhere when the collapse came. But 
when Lyerla (who headed the campaign) asked for 
it, you couldn’t refuse. 

They raised $93,000 and they were on their way. 


Two parallel programs were developed. One 
was to lease space in the abandoned ordnance plant 
for multiple tenancies, the other was to create indus- 
trial sites and then attract new businesses to occupy 
them. Both have met with success. 

In a recent letter to the Senate subcommittee 
handling the Area Development bill, Brewster pointed 
out the similarity between the community’s local pro- 
gram and the aims of the area redevelopment measure. 
He wrote: 

“For example, there was a $32 million installation 
that the government was willing to abandon, place a 
fence around its borders, return it to its natural state 
and use it as a ‘fly-over stop’ for ducks and geese. 
However, with industry, labor, wildlife management 
and recreation working together, near maximum use 
has been made of this part of Crab Orchard Lake.” 





Victory in tough fights for economic life has given Herrinites a flair for working and playing together. 


At present all floor space at the ordnance plant js 
being used, he pointed out. Its tenants are 11 man- 
ufacturers, 11 warehouse operations and three service 
organizations. Total payroll is more than $10 million 
annually for the 2,600 to 2,700 workers. 


“This type of program is truly area redevelop. 
ment,” Brewster concluded, “whereby government, 
industry, and local groups play an equally important 
part in redeveloping a region that had been used and 
passed over.” 


The missionaries from Herrin did not stop with 
bringing in tenants for the ordnance facilities. They 
ranged far and wide, traveling all over the country 
selling industrialists the Herrin story. 


Soon the first big one was landed—the Norge home 
laundry division settled on a building site donated by 
the community council. Norge employment averages 
around 1,000, with an annual payroll in excess of 
$2.5 million. 

After Norge came a Chicago dress firm, lured by 
a $200,000 factory built with a loan from the citizens. 
Although the money was to have been repaid over a 
15-year period, it was returned in six. 

Then in rapid succession came a stapling com- 
pany and a container concern. But it was not all 
smooth sailing; a big one almost got away—Allen 
Industries—and it took much maneuvering before it 
was finally landed. 


Even though Herrin seems to have solved most of 
its problems, it is not yet out of the woods. For 
one thing, there is still unemployment and as the 
six remaining mines in the county end their operations, 
more workers wili be added to the surplus supply. 
What farming there is seems to be disappearing and 
jobs for these displaced workers will soon be needed. 

“Because of this lack of future opportunity, our 
youngsters leave for college and never come back,” 
Maxwell noted. “I'll bet when the 1960 census figures 
are reported, our population will be only slightly over 
what it was in 1950. 

“Maybe this Chamber of Commerce is unique, 
but we realize that with all the best intentions in the 
world, we can’t do the job ourselves. We need two 
things: Financial assistance to attract new industries 
and technical aid to insure the success of these new 
industries. That’s why we support the Area Rede- 
velopment bill.” 


AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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THE HOUSE 


ALABAMA 
1. Frank W. Boykin (D)* 


. George M. Grant (D)* 
. George W. Andrews (D)* 


Kenneth A. Roberts (D)* 


. Albert Rains (D)* 

. Armistead |. Selden, Jr. (D)* 
. Carl Elliott (D)* 

. Robert E. Jones (D)* 

. George Huddleston, Jr. (D)* 


ALASKA 
AL Ralph J. Rivers (D)* 


ARIZONA 


7. 
» 


John J. Rhodes (R)* 
Stewart L. Udall (D)* 


ARKANSAS 


i. 
zs 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


E. C. Gathings (D)* 
Wilbur D. Mills (D)* 
James W. Trimble (D)* 
Oren Harris (D)* 

Dale Alford (D)* 

W. F. Norrell (D)* 


CALIFORNIA 


. Clem Miller (D)* 

. Harold T. Johnson (D)* 

. John E. Moss (D)* 

. William S. Mailliard (R)* 
. John F. Shelley (D)* 

. John F. Baldwin (R)* 

. Jeffery Cohelan (D)* 

. George P. Miller (D)* 

. J. Arthur Younger (R)* 

. Charles S. Gubser (R)* 

. John J. McFall (D)* 

. B. F. Sisk (D)* 

. Charles M. Teague (R)* 
. Harlan Hagen (D)* 

. Gordon L. McDonough (R)* 
. Alphonzo E. Bell, Jr. (R) 
. Cecil R. King (D)* 

. Craig Hosmer (R)* 

. Chet Holifield (D)* 

. H. Allen Smith (R)* 

. Edgar W. Hiestand (R)* 
. James C. Corman (D) 

. Clyde Doyle (D)* 

. Glenard P. Lipscomb (R)* 
. John H. Rousselot (R) 

. James Roosevelt (D)* 

. Harry R. Sheppard (D)* 
. James B. Utt (R)* 

. D. S. Saund (D)* 

. Bob Wilson (R)* 


COLORADO 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 


Byron G. Rogers (D)* 
Peter H. Dominick (R) 
J. Edgar Chenoweth (R)* 
Wayne N. Aspinall (D)* 


CONNECTICUT 


1. 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Emilio Q. Daddario (D)* 
Horace Seely-Brown, Jr. (R) 
Robert N. Giaimo (D)* 
Abner W. Sibal (R) 

John S. Monagan (D)* 


AL Frank Kowalski (D)* 


DELAWARE 
AL Harris B. McDowell, Jr. (D)* 


FLORIDA 


1. 
2. 
3. 


William C. (Bill) Cramer (R)* 
Charles E. Bennett (D)* 
Robert L. F. Sikes (D)* 


4. Dante B. Fascell (D)* 

5. A. Sydney Herlong, Jr. (D)* 
6. Paul G. Rogers (D)* 

7. James A. Haley (D)* 

8. D. R. (Billy) Matthews (D)* 
GEORGIA 

1. Elliott Hagan (D) 

2. J. L. Pilcher (D)* 
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THE 87th 


E. L. Forrester (D)* 


4. John J. Flynt, Jr. (D)* 


oo~4ow 


. James C. Davis (D)* 
. Carl Vinson (D)* 

. John W. Davis (D) 

. lris F. Blitch (D)* 
o Phil M. Landrum (D)* 
0. 


Robert P. Stephens, Jr. (D) 


HAWAII 
AL Daniel K. Inouye (D)* 
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IDA 


HO 
Gracie Pfost (D)* 


Ralph R. Harding (D) 


ILLINOIS 
1. William L. Dawson (D)* 


. Barratt O’Hara (D)* 

. William T. Murphy (D)* 

. Edward J. Derwinski (R)* 
. John C. Kluczynski (D)* 

. Thomas J. O’Brien (D)* 

. Roland V. Libonati (D)* 

. Daniel Rostenkowski (D)* 
. Sidney R. Yates (D)* 

. Harold R. Collier (R)* 

. Roman C. Pucinski (D)* 

. Edward R. Finnegan (D) 

. Marguerite Stitt Church (R)* 
. Elmer J. Hoffman (R)* 

. Noah M. Mason (R)* 

. John B. Anderson (R) 

. Leslie C. Arends (R)* 

. Robert H. Michel (R)* 

. Robert B. Chiperfield (R)* 
. Pau! Findley (R) 

. Peter F. Mack, Jr. (D)* 

. William L. Springer (R)* 
. George E. Shipley (D)* 

. Melvin Price (D) 

. Kenneth J. Gray (D)* 


INDIANA 


. Ray J. Madden (D)* 

. Charles A. Halleck (R)* 
. John Brademas (D)* 

. E. Ross Adair (R)* 

. George 0. Chambers (R) 
. Richard L. Roudebush (R) 
. William G. Bray (R)* 

. Winfield K. Denton (D)* 
. Earl Wilson (R) 

. Ralph Harvey (R) 

. Donald C. Bruce (R) 


IOWA 


onoOoauhwnry— 


. Fred Schwengel (R)* 

. James E. Bromwell (R) 
. H. R. Gross (R)* 

. John Kyl (R)* 

. Neal Smith (D)* 

. Merwin Coad (D)* 

. Ben F. Jensen (R)* 

. Charles B. Hoeven (R)* 


KANSAS 


3 
2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


William H. Avery (R)* 
Robert F. Ellsworth (R) 
Walter L. McVey (R) 
Garner E. Shriver (R) 
J. Floyd Breeding (D)* 
Robert Dole (R) 


KENTUCKY 


oxnouhwn— 


. Frank A. Stubblefield (D)* 
. William H. Natcher (D)* 

. Frank W. Burke (D)* 

. Frank Chelf (D)* 

. Brent Spence (D)* 

. John C. Watts (D)* 

. Carl D. Perkins (D)* 

. Eugene Siler (R)* 


LOUISIANA 


t 
2. 
3. 


F. Edward Hebert (D)* 
Haile Boggs (D)* 
Edwin E. Wills (D)* 


CONGRESS 


4. Overton Brooks (D)* 

5. Otto E. Passman (D)* 

6. James H. Morrison (D)* 

7. T. A. Thompson (D)* 

8. Harold B. McSween (D)* 
MAINE 

1. Peter A. Garland (R) 

2. Stanley R. Tupper (R) 

3. Clifford G. McIntire (R)* 
MARYLAND 

1. Thomas F. Johnson (D)* 

2. Daniel B. Brewster (D)* 

3. Edward A. Garmatz (D)* 

4. George H. Fallon (D)* 

5. Richard E. Lankford (D)* 


6. Charles McC. Mathias, Jr. (R) 


7. Samuel N. Friedel (D)* 
MASSACHUSETTS 
. Silvio 0. Conte (R)* 
. Edward P. Boland (D)* 
. Philip J. Philbin (D)* 
. Harold D. Donohue (D)* 
. F. Bradford Morse (R) 
. William H. Bates (R)* 
. Thomas J. Lane (D)* 


Ccoo~4oauhwh— 


. Hastings Keith (R)* 
10. Laurence Curtis (R)* 


11. Thomas P. O'Neill, Jr. (D)* 


12. John W. McCormack (D)* 
13. James A. Burke (D)* 

14. Joseph W. Martin, Jr. (R)* 
MICHIGAN 


. George Meader (R)* 

. August E. Johansen (R)* 
Clare E. Hoffman (R)* 

. Gerald R. Ford, Jr. (R)* 


. James G. O'Hara (D)* 

. James Harvey (R) 

. Robert P. Griffin (R)* 

. Elford A. Cederberg (R)* 
11. Victor A. Knox (R)* 

12. John B. Bennett (R)* 
13. Charles C. Diggs, Jr. (D)* 
14. Louis C. Rabaut (D)* 
15. John D. Dingell (D)* 

16. John Lesinski (D)* 

17. Martha Griffiths (D)* 


— 
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18. William S. Broomfield (R)* 


MINNESOTA 

. Albert H. Quie (R)* 

. Ancher Nelsen (R)* 

. Clark MacGregor (R) 

. Joseph E. Karth (D-FL)* 
. Walter H. Judd (R)* 

. Fred Marshall (D-FL)* 
. H. Carl Andersen (R)* 
. John A. Blatnik (D-FL)* 
. Odin Langen (R)* 
MISSISSIPPI 


Conoahwhry— 


1. Thomas G. Abernethy (D)* 


2. Jamie L. Whitten (D)* 
3. Frank E. Smith (D)* 

4. John Bell Williams (D)* 
5. Arthur Winstead (D)* 
6. William M. Colmer (D)* 
MISSOURI 

1. Frank M. Karsten (D)* 
. Thomas B. Curtis (R)* 
. Leonor K. Sullivan (D)* 
. William J. Randall (D)* 
. Richard Bolling (D)* 

. W. R. Hull, Jr. (D)* 
. Durward G. Hall (R) 
. Richard Ichord (D) 
. Clarence Cannon (D)* 
. Paul C. Jones (D)* 
. Morgan M. Moulder (D)* 
MONTANA 

1. Arnold Olsen (D) 

2. James F. Battin (R) 
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. Torbert H. Macdonald (D)* 


. Thaddeus M. Machrowicz (D)* 


. Charles E. Chamberlain (R)* 





NEBRASKA 

1. Phil Weaver (R)* 

2. Glenn Cunningham (R)* 
3. Ralph F. Beermann (R) 
4. Dave Martin (R) 
NEVADA 

AL Walter S. Baring (D)* 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 

1. Chester E. Merrow (R)* 
2. Perkins Bass (R)* 
NEW JERSEY 

1. William T. Cahill (R)* 

. Milton W. Glenn (R)* 


. James C. Auchincloss (R)* 


. Frank Thompson, Jr. (D)* 


. Peter Frelinghuysen, Jr. (R)* 


. William B. Widnall (R)* 

. Charles S. Joelson (D) 

. Frank C. Osmers, Jr. (R)* 

. Peter W. Rodino, Jr. (D)* 
11. Hugh J. Addonizio (D)* 


2 
3 
4 
5 
: Florence P. Dwyer (R)* 
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12. George M. Wallhauser (R)* 
13. Cornelius E. Gallagher (D)* 


14. Dominick V. Daniels (D)* 
NEW MEXICO 

AL Joseph M. Montoya (Dj* 
AL Thomas G. Morris (D)* 
NEW YORK 

. Otis G. Pike (D-L) 

. Steven B. Derounian (R)* 
. Frank J. Becker (R)* 

. Seymour Halpern (R)* 

. Joseph P. Addabbo (D) 

. Lester Holtzmann (D-L)* 
. James J. Delaney (D-L)* 
. Victor L. Anfuso (D-L)* 

. Eugene J. Keogh (D-L)* 
10. Edna F. Kelly (D-L)* 

11. Emanuel Celler (D-L)* 
12. Hugh L. Carey (D-L) 

13. Abraham J. Multer (D-L)* 
14. John J. Rooney (D-L)* 
15. John H. Ray (R)* 

16. Adam C. Powell (D)* 

17. John V. Lindsay (R)* 

18. Alfred E. Santangelo (D)* 
19. Leonard Farbstein (D-L)* 
20. William Fitts Ryan (D) 
21. Herbert Zelenko (D-L)* 
22. James C. Healey (D)* 
23. Jacob H. Gilbert (D)* 
24. Charles A. Buckley (D)* 
25. Paul A. Fino (R)* 

26. Edwin B. Dooley (R)* 
27. Robert R. Barry (R)* 

28. Katharine St. George (R)* 
29. J. Ernest Wharton (R)* 
30. Leo W. O’Brien (D-L)* 
31. Carleton J. King (R) 

32. Samuel S. Stratton (D-L)* 
33. Clarence E. Kilburn (R)* 
34. Alexander Pirnie (R)* 
35. R. Walter Riehiman (R)* 
36. John Taber (R)* 

37. Howard W. Robison (R)* 
38. Jessica McC. Weis (R)* 
39. Harold C. Ostertag (R)* 
40. William E. Miller (R)* 
41. Thaddeus J. Dulski (D-L)* 
42. John R. Pillion (R)* 

43. Charles E. Goodell (R)* 
NORTH CAROLINA 

. Herbert C. Bonner (D)* 

. L. H. Fountain (D)* 

. David N. Henderson (D) 
Harold D. Cooley (D)* 

. Ralph J. Scott (D)* 

. Horace R. Kornegay (D) 
. Alton Lennon (D)* 

. A. Paul Kitchin (D)* 

. Hugh Q. Alexander (D)* 

. Charles R. Jonas (R)* 
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11. Basil L. Whitener (D)* 
12. Roy A. Taylor (D)* 
NORTH DAKOTA 

AL Don L. Short (R)* 

AL Hjalmar C. Nygaard (R) 
OHIO 

. Gordon H. Scherer (R)* 
. Donald D. Clancy (R) 

. Paul F. Schenck (R)* 


. Delbert L. Latta (R)* 

. William H. Harsha, Jr. (R) 
. Clarence J. Brown (R)* 
. Jackson E. Betts (R)* 
. Thomas L. Ashley (D)* 
. Walter H. Moeller (D)* 
. Robert E. Cook (D)* 

. Samuel L. Devine (R)* 
. Charles A. Mosher (R) 
. William H. Ayres (R)* 
. Tom V. Moorehead (R) 
. Frank T. Bow (R)* 

. Jonn M. Ashbrook (R) 
. Wayne L. Hays (D)* 
. Michael J. Kirwan (D)* 
. Michael A. Feighan (D)* 
. Charles A. Vanik (D)* 
. Frances P. Bolton (R)* 
. William E. Minshall (R)* 
OKLAHOMA 

1. Page Belcher (R)* 

2. Ed Edmondson (D)* 

3. Carl Albert (D)* 

4. Tom Steed (D)* 

5. John Jarman (D)* 

6. Clyde Wheeler, Jr. (R) 
OREGON 

1. Walter Norblad (R)* 

2. Ai Ullman (D)* 

3. Edith Green (D)* 

4. Edwin R. Durno (R) 


Conoahwnry—- 


. William M. McCulloch (R)* 


PENNSYLVANIA 
1. William A. Barrett (D)* 
. Kathryn E. Granahan (D)* 
. James A. Byrne (D)* 
. Robert N. C. Nix (D)* 
. William J. Green, Jr. (D)* 
. Herman Toll (D)* 
. William H. Milliken, 3r. (R)* 
. Willard S. Curtin (R)* 
. Paul B. Dague (R)* 
. William W. Scranton (R) 
. Daniel J. Flood (D)* 
. lvor D. Fenton (R)* 
. Richard S$. Schweiker (R) 
. George M. Rhodes (D)* 
. Francis E. Walter (D)* 
. Walter M. Mumma (R)* 
. Herman T. Schneebeli (R)* 
. J. Irving Whalley (R) 
. George A. Goodling (R) 
. James E. Van Zandt (R)* 
. John H. Dent (B)* 
. John P. Saylor (R)* 
. Leon H. Gavin (R)* 
. Carroll D. Kearns (R)* 
. Frank M. Clark (D)* 
. Thomas E. Morgan (D)* 
. James G. Fulton (R)* 
. William S. Moorhead (D)* 
. Robert J. Corbett (R)* 
. Elmer J. Holland (D)* 


RHODE ISLAND 
1. Fernand J. St. Germain (D) 
2. John E. Fogarty (D)* 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

1. L. Mendel Rivers (D)* 
2. John J. Riley (D)* 

3. W. J. Bryan Dorn (D)* 
4. Robert T. Ashmore (D)* 
5. Robert W. Hemphill (D)* 
6. John L. McMillan (D)* 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

1. Ben Reifel (R) 

2. E. Y. Berry (R)* 
TENNESSEE 

1. B. Carroll Reece (R)* 
2. Howard H. Baker (R)* 


. Joe L. Evins (D)* 
. J. Carlton Loser (D)* 
. Ross Bass (D)* 
. Tom Murray (D)* 
. Robert A. Everett (D)* 
Clifford Davis (D)* 
Ss 
. Wright Patman (D)* 
. Jack Brooks (D)* 
. Lindley Beckworth (D)* 
. Sam Rayburn (D)* 
. Bruce Alger (R)* 
. Olin E. Teague (D)* 
. John Dowdy (D)* 
. Albert Thomas (D)* 
. Clark W. Thompson (D)* 
. Homer Thornberry (D)* 
. W. R. Poage (D)* 
. James C. Wright, Jr. (B)* 
. Frank tkard (D)* 
. John Young (D)* 
. Joe M. Kilgore (D)* 
. J. T. Rutherford (D)* 
. Omar Burleson (D)* 
. Walter Rogers (D)* 
. George H. Mahon (D)* 
. Paul J. Kilday (D)* 
. 0. C. Fisher (D)* 
. Robert R. Casey (D)* 
UTAH 
1. M. Blaine Peterson (D) 
2. David S. King (D)* 


VERMONT 
AL Robert T. Stafford (R) 
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. James B. Frazier, Jr. (D)* 


VIRGINIA 


[—3--7-- Rt 


a 


. Thomas N. Downing (D)* 
. Porter Hardy, Jr. (D)* 

. J. Vaughan Gary (D)* 

. Watkins M. Abbitt (D)* 

. William M. Tuck (D)* 

. Richard H. Poff (R)* 

. Burr P. Harrison (D)* 

. Howard W. Smith (D)* 

. W. Pat Jennings (D)* 

. Joel T. Broyhill (R)* 


ASHINGTON 


Thomas M. Pelly (R)* 


. Jack Westland (R)* 

. Julia B. Hansen (D) 

. Catherine May (R)* 

. Walt Horan (R)* 

. Thor C. Tollefson (R)* 
. Don Magnuson (D)* 


WEST VIRGINIA 


1. 
y 3 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 


Arch A. Moore, Jr. (R)* 
Harley 0. Staggers (D)* 
Cleveland M. Bailey (D)* 
Ken Hechler (D)* 
Elizabeth Kee (D)* 

John M. Slack, Jr. (D)* 


WISCONSIN 
1. Henry C. Schadeberg (R) 


SCo~aOocarm Wr 


. Robert W. Kastenmeier (D)* 
. Vernon W. Thomson (R) 

. Clement J. Zablocki (D)* 

. Henry S. Reuss (D)* 

. William K. Van Pelt (R)* 

. Melvin R. Laird (R)* 

. John W. Byrnes (R)* 

R Lester R. Johnson (D)* 


Alvin E. O’Konski (R)* 


WYOMING 
AL William Henry Harrison (R) 





THE SENATE 


ALABAMA 

Lister Hill (D) 

John J. Sparkman (D)* 
ALASKA 

E. L. (Bob) Bartlett (D)* 
Ernest Gruening (D) 
ARIZONA 

Carl Hayden (D) 

Barry M. Goldwater (R) 
ARKANSAS 

John L. McClellan (D)* 
J. William Fulbright (D) 
CALIFORNIA 

Thomas H. Kuchel (R) 
Clair Engle (D) 
COLORADO 

Gordon Allott (R)* 

John A, Carroll (D) 
CONNECTICUT 
Prescott S. Bush (R) 
Thomas J. Dodd (D) 
DELAWARE 

John J. Williams (R) 

J. Caleb Boggs (R)* 
FLORIDA 

Spessard L. Holland (D) 
George A. Smathers (D) 
GEORGIA 

Richard B. Russell (D)* 
Herman Talmadge (D) 
HAWAII 

Hiram L. Fong (R) 

Oren E. Long (D) 
IDAHO 

Henry C. Dworshak (R)* 
Frank Church (D) 
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* Elected or re-elected November 1960. 
** Elected in June 1960. 


ILLINOIS 

Paul H. Douglas (D)* 
Everett M. Dirksen (R) 
INDIANA 

Homer E. Capehart (R) 
Vance Hartke (D) 


IOWA 

Bourke B. Hicklenlooper (R) 
Jack Miller (R)* 

KANSAS 

Andrew F. Schoeppel (R)* 
Frank Carlson (RD 


KENTUCKY 

John Sherman Cooper (R)* 
Thruston B. Morton (R) 
LOUISIANA 

Allen J. Ellender (D)* 
Russell B. Long (D) 
MAINE 

Margaret Chase Smith (R)* 
Edmund S. Muskie (D) 


MARYLAND 

John Marshall Butler (R) 
J. Glenn Beall (R) 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Leverett Saltonstall (R)* 
John F. Kennedy (D)t 
MICHIGAN 

Pat McNamara (D)* 
Philip A. Hart (D) 
MINNESOTA 

Hubert H. Humphrey (D)* 
Eugene J. McCarthy (D) 
MISSISSIPPI 

James 0. Eastland (D)* 
John C. Stennis (D) 


MISSOURI 

Stuart Symington (D) 
Edward V. Long (D)* 
MONTANA 

Mike Mansfield (D) 

Lee Metcalf (D) 
NEBRASKA 

Roman L. Hruska (R) 
Carl T. Curtis (R)* 
NEVADA 

Alan Bible (D) 

Howard W. Cannon (D) 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Styles Bridges (R)* 
Norris Cotton (R) 

NEW JERSEY 

Clifford P. Case (R)* 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr. (D) 
NEW MEXICO 

Dennis Chavez (D) 
Clinton P. Anderson (D)* 
NEW YORK 

Jacob K. Javits (R) 
Kenneth B. Keating (R) 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Sam J. Ervin, Jr. (D) 

B. Everett Jordan (D)* 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Milton R. Young (R) 
Quentin N. Burdick (D)** 
OHIO 

Frank J. Lausche (D) 
Stephen M. Young (D) 
OKLAHOMA 

Robert S. Kerr (D)* 

A. S. Mike Monroney (D) 
OREGON 

Wayne Morse (D) 
Maurine B. Neuberger (D)* 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Joseph S. Clark (D) 
Hugh Scott (R) 

RHODE ISLAND 

John 0. Pastore (D) 
Claiborne deB. Pell (D) 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Olin D. Johnston (D) 
Strom Thurmond (D)* 
SOUTH DAKOTA 

Karl E. Mundt (R)* 
Francis Case (R) 
TENNESSEE 

Estes Kefauver (D)* 
Albert Gore (D) 

TEXAS 

Lyondon B. Johnson (D)*t 
Ralph W. Yarborough (D) 
UTAH 

Wallace F. Bennett (R) 
Frank E. Moss (D) 
VERMONT 

George D. Aiken (R) 
Winston L. Prouty (R) 
VIRGINIA 

Harry F. Byrd (D) 

A. Willis Robertson (D)* 
WASHINGTON 
Warren G. Magnuson (D) 
Henry M. Jackson (D) 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Jennings Randolph (D)* 
Robert C. Byrd (D) 
WISCONSIN 
Alexander Wiley (R) 
William Proxmire (D) 
WYOMING 

Gale McGee (D) 

Keith Thompson (R)* 


tPresident-elect Kennedy is expected to resign his Senate seat before January. Vice-President-elect Johnson has indicated he will resign from the Senate shortly before inauguration. 
AFL-CIO AMERICAN FEDERATIONIST 
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